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LOS ANGELES TRUSTEES TO REPAY OVER $1 MILLION 
IN CASE INVOLVING IMPRUDENT REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


WASHINGTON -- A federal court in Los Angeles has issued an order requiring 
the trustees of two construction industry pension plans in southern California 
to repay approximately $1.5 million to the plans and enjoining them from making 
ee to provide mortgage financing unless conditions specified in the order 
et. 


The consent order, signed Jan. 16, 1985 in the U.S. District Court for 
the Central District of California, stems from a Dec. 28, 1984 complaint filed 
by the U. S. Department of Labor against the Carpenters Pension Trust for 
Southern California, the Retirement Fund Trust of the Plumbing, Heating and 
Piping Industry of Southern California, and the 24 trustees of the two Los 
Angeles pension plans. 


The order, agreed to by the defendant trustees of the pension plans, 
enjoins them from making or participating in commitments to make or acquire 
any mortgage loan secured by residential real estate unless the commitment 
fees and mortgage interest rates have been determined by an independent 
fiduciary chosen by the plan and whose appointment will be subject to 
disapproval by the Labor Department. 


The department's complaint alleged that the defendant trustees violated 
their fiduciary duties under the Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) by causing the plans, along with other plans, to issue commitments, 
organized through the Development Foundation of Southern California, on terms 
less favorable to the plans than were reasonable, given the nature of the 
transactions and the market conditions prevailing at that time. The complaint 
further alleged that the Carpenters' plan and the Piping Industry plan 
participated in commitments on 20 and 15 residential real estate projects, 
respectively, during the period December 1980 through May 1982 and that the 
commitments were made for the purpose of “stimulating construction business 
for enterprises contributing to the plans.” 


The complaint sought a court order requiring the individual defendants to 
reimburse the plans for any losses, with interest, resulting from their 
alleged fiduciary breaches and an injunction from future violations of ERISA. 


Individual trustees named in the complaint are: John W. Bernard, Warren 
Driver, Roy Silver, C. V. Holder, John Kuhl III, Paul Miller, Gerald 
T. Stedman, Sam Heil, James Wood, and John Ebert of the Carpenters pension 
plan; and Don Anderson, Paul T. Bonner, Cecil D. Harris, E. A. Norris, Robert 
C. Payne, Donald Reed, Tod E. Stice, Calvin Emery, Raymond Foreman, Henry 
C. Grimm, Melvin Jahnke, James W. Davey, Stuart Naismith and James W. Naumann 
of the Piping Industry plan. 
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FORMER UNION OFFICER AND WIFE SENTENCED 
FOR EMBEZZLING PLANS’ FUNDS 


WASHINGTON -- A federal court in Cleveland ordered a former union officer 
to pay $17,000 in fines and restitution and sentenced his wife to prison for 
embezzling funds from five employee benefit plans covered by the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA). 


Harold E. Felger, the former Secretary~-Treasurer of the Associated 
Trades and Crafts National Union (ATC) and accountant to the plans, pleaded 
guilty to the charges in August 1984. On Oct. 24, 1984, the U.S. . District 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio ordered Felger to pay a $5,000 fine 
and $12,000 in restitution to the ATC plans. The court also placed him on 
probation for three years. 


Currently, the plans are being managed by a receiver and the union was 
dissolved in 1980. 


Nora Felger, who also pleaded guilty, was sentenced on Jan. 3, 1985 to a 
14-month prison term to begin Jan. 24, 1985. 


A federal grand jury in June 1984 indicted the couple on six counts of 
embezzling $12,000 from the escrow account for the apprenticeship, health and 
welfare, prepaid legal, vacation, and pension plans of the union. 


The sentencing in the case resulted from a criminal investigation 
conducted by the Labor Department's Office of Pension and Welfare Benefit 
Programs in Cleveland. 


##?@ 
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OSHA PROPOSES UPDATED STANDARD FOR POWERED PLATFORMS 
FOR EXTERIOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration is proposing to update its standard on powered platforms used 
for exterior building maintenance to permit use of a variety of stabilization 
systems. 


The proposal provides for flexibility in compliance through 
performance-oriented requirements and expands the scope of the 
current standard to cover suspension equipment such as outriggers 
and davits. It also includes new provisions for employee training 
and personal fall protection. Comments are due March 25. 


Approximately 1,500 window washers and special trade 
contractors use powered platforms to clean windows and maintain 
other exterior parts of buildings. Since existing stabilization 
systems which meet the current standard would be acceptable under 
the proposed standard, the only anticipated costs to employers 
are for training, estimated at $375,000 initially and $18,750 
annually for the 1,500 workers. 


Further, OSHA estimates that building contractors will save 
more than $1 million annually by having the flexibility to desi 


the most effective system for building maintenance for an individual 
structure. 


A powered platform consists of a suspended power-operated 
working platform, a carriage (roof car) or other suspension means, 
and operating and control devices to raise and lower the 
platform. OSHA's current standard requires that the platform be 
stabilized to prevent lateral movement. Employers must attach 
the platform directly to the building on continuous guides, such 
as T-rails set into the building face for buildings which are 
taller than 130 feet. 


_ The continuous stabilization system works well for buildings 
designed with straight faces. However, for buildings with multiple 
vertical planes, setbacks and complicated corner arrangements, 
new stabilization systems have been developed for powered 
platforms. The proposal would permit use of these new systems, 


some of which have been authorized for individual sites under 
OSHA variances. 


The proposed standard follows a Feb. 11, 1983 advance notice 
of proposed rulemaking on powered platforms and also draws from a 


1981 draft revision of the American National Standard it 
standard, Al20.1-1970. s Institute 
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Specifically, the proposal would: 


° Cover a § | powered platform installét:ons used to service 
a designated building or group of buildings; would not apply to 
portable equipment. 


° Not require existing installations meeting the current 
standard to be retrofitted to comply with new standard, except 
for provisions which address inspections, tests, maintenance 
operations and personal fall protection. 


° Specify that a platform's horizontal movement parallel 
to the building not exceed 14 inches during steady winds of 40 
miles per hour. 


_° Require the interval between anchors for intermittent 
stabilization systems to be 50 feet or less. 


_ © Mandate a safety factor of at least four times the maximum 
anticipated load against failure for intermittent stabilization 
systems. 


° Require employers to develop an emergency action plan and 
implement it if necessary. 


® Require horizontal or vertical lifelines for employee fall 
protection. 


° Provide safety training for employees including written 
work procedures for employee training. . 


®° Prohibit work on powered platforms using continuous tie-in 
guide or button guide stabilization systems in winds above 40 
miles per hour. Prohibit work on powered p_atforms using 
intermittent stabilization systems in winds above 25 miles per 


nl abhi 
ao Mw » 


o Require anemometers (instruments to measure wind velocity) 
to be provided on buildings by employers. 


The proposed standard also includes four appendices. 
Appendix A provides supplementary information and guidelines, and 
Appendix B offers illustrations of three stabilization systems 
discussed in the standard. Appendix C includes non-mandatory 
stabilization tables which can be used in developing intermittent 
stabilization systems. Appendix D details the criteria and test 
methods for a personal fall arrest system as well as non-mandatory 
guidelines for employers for complying with the proposed fall 
protection requirements. 


-more- 
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Comments on the proposal, postmarked by March 25, 1985 should 
be submitted in oT ag te to the OSHA Docket Officer, Docket 
No. S-700A, Rm. S-6212, Frances Perkins Building, Third St. and 
Constitution lly , N.W., Washington, D. c. 20210. 


Objections to the proposal and requests for a hearing must 
be filed in quadruplicate with the OSHA Docket Officer at the 
above address postmarked no later than March 25, 1985. Objec- 


tions must include the following information: name and address 
of the objector; specific provisions and grounds for objection, 
stated and numbered separately; and a detailed summary of the 
evidence to be presented at the requested hearing. 


The proposed standard appeared in the January 22 Federal 
Register. 
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MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining contracts settled in private industry 
during 1984 provided the lowest average wage adjustments in the 17-year history of 
the series, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor. Statistics reported. 


Specified wage adjustments, under contracts covering 2.3 million workers, averaged 
2.4 percent in the first contract year and 2.3 percent annually over the contract 
life. (Previous lows, also less than 3 percent, were recorded in 1983.) The last 
time parties to 1984 contracts bargained (2 to 3 years ago), average wage adjustments 
were 5.9 percent in the first contract year and 4.9 percent a year over the contract 
life. 


Developments that were noted in 1982 and 1983 persisted through 
1984 and helped dampen specified wage adjustments during the year. 
In 1984, consumer prices increased moderately (about 4 percent); job 
security continued to be a concerns in some industries (primarily in 
automobile manufacturing)» lump sum payments were negotiated instead 
of wage rate increasesi and wages were cut or frozen, particularly in 
the construction industry, but in other industries as well. 


The Bureau's major collective bargaining agreements series for 
private industry covers 7.3 million workers in bargaining units with 
at least 1,000 workers. In addition to settlements, this release 
includes wage changes put into effect in 1984, i.e.» from prior 
years" agreements and cost-of-living adjustments (COLA). Future wage 
adjustments stemming from COLA clauses are not included in settlement 
calculations because they depend upon changes in the Consumer Price 
Index unknown at the time of settlements. 


Settlements in 1984 


Just over 700,000 workers under 1984 settlements will receive lump 
sum payments during their contract term. They are covered by 37 of 
the 539 agreements reached in the year. Lump sum payments are not 
incorporated into employees" wage rates and are excluded from all 
wage and benefit measures in this series. Most workers under 1984 
settlements with lump sum payments receive them instead of wage 
increases after the first contract year. Thus» settlements with lump 
sum payments had specified wage adjustments averaging 2.5 percent the 
first contract year but only 1.4% percent annually over the contract 
term. Corresponding adjustments in other settlements averaged 2.3 
and 2.8 percent. 
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Wage adjustments in 1984 construction settlements, covering nearly 
172 million workers, also reached a 17-year low--averaging 0.5 
percent in the first contract year and 1.0 percent a year over the 
contract life. Corresponding adjustments in other industries were 
2.9 and 2.7 percent. 


Settlements in 1984 provided the smallest average wage increases 
and the largest average wage decreases on record. Just over 
three-fourths of the workers covered by settlements had wage 
increases averaging 3.8 percent in the first contract year, almost 
one-fifth had no wage change, and the rest had decreases. 

Subsequent wage increases for slightly more than one-fourth of 
those with no wage change or decreases in the first year will result 
in a net wage gain for the contract term. Thus, by the end of their 
contracts, somewhat more than four-fifths of the workers under 1984 
settlements will have an increase in wages,» averaging 3.1 percent. 

Wage increases were negotiated in a variety of 
industries including automobile manufacturing, coal mining, petroleum 
refining, public utilities, water transportation, construction, 
building service and maintenance, and health services. 


Settlements with no specified wage changes over the contract life 
were mainly in the construction industry, but appeared in other 
industries including primary metals, transportation equipment, water 
transportation, food stores, and airlines. 


About 119,000 workers sustained first-year wage decreases 
averaging 9.6 percent. Approximately three-fifths were in the 
construction industry; the remainder were primarily in airline 
transportation and food stores. Subsequent wage increases will 
restore the cuts for about 20,000 of these workers, mostly in 
airlines and food stores. For the others, however, wage cuts will 
average 6.2 percent annually over their contract life. 


The Bureau also measures compensation (wages and employee benefit 
costs) changes in settlements covering at least 5,000 workers. 
Compensation adjustments in settlements in 1984 averaged 3.6 percent 
in the first contract year and 2.8 percent annually over the life of 
the contract. 


Cost-of-living adjustments (COLA) coverage was virtually unchanged 
by 1984 bargaining settlements, with few COLA clauses added or 
dropped. COLA clauses covered 38 percent of the workers under 1984 
settlements. 


Effective wage adjustments 


Effective wage adjustments are those that result from (1) 
settlements in 1984, (2) deferred changes made under agreements 
negotiated earlier, and (3) COLA provisions. 
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Average effective wage adjustments (Cin percent) in 1984 


For For 
workers receiving all workers 


{prorated) 


All adjustments 4.4 3.7 


New settlements 3. 
Deferred adjustments 4. 
COLA adjustments 2. 

Wage changes (increases and decreases) put into effect in 1984 
averaged %.4% percent for the 6.2 million workers who received them. 
When prorated over all 7.3 million workers covered by major 
agreements, wage adjustments averaged 3.7 percent. Both averages 
were the lowest ever recorded by this series. 


COLA clauses are designed to adjust wages to reflect changes in 
consumer prices. The size of the adjustment depends on the formula 
used to relate wage changes to price changes, the timing of COLA 
reviews, and possible limitations on the amount of COLA change. 


About 3.8 million workers had COLA reviews in 1984. Of these, 
2.5 million had COLA changes averaging 2.7 percent. Wage adjustments 
stemming from COLA reviews in 1984 averaged 50 percent of the change 
in consumer prices during the COLA review period. 


Settlements in 1984 covered 2.3 million workers, but there were 
another 650,000 workers whose contracts had expired or been reopened 
but had not been renewed as of December 31. Three-fifths of the 
workers covered by expired contracts were in railroad transportation. 
Most of the employees under expired contracts continued to work under 
the terms of their prior agreement. Only 2 percent were involved in 
a work stoppage. 


First-quarter 1985 bargaining activity 


In addition to the 650,000 workers under contracts that expired or 
reopened prior to January 1 but had not been renegotiated or 
ratified, there are another 650,000 workers under 92 major agreements 
that are due to expire or reopen for wage negotiations during 
January-March 1985. About one-half of the workers under contracts 
scheduled for negotiation during the first quarter of 1985 are in the 
trucking industry. The remainder are scattered among various 
industries. 


One million workers are scheduled to receive deferred wage 
changes, averaging 4.1 percent, during the first quarter of 1985. 
These changes will be made under provisions of existing bargaining 
agreements negotiated earlier. About 1.7 million workers are 
scheduled for COLA reviews. 


# # # 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--DECEMBER 1984 


WASHINCTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (°PI-U) 
increased 0.1 nercent prior to seasonal adjustment, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. The December level of 
315.5 (1967=100) was 4.0 percent higher than the index in December 1983. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W) rose 0.1 percent in December, before seasonal adjustment, to a level 
of 312.2 (1967=100). For the 12-month period ended in December, the CPI-W 
increased 3.5 percent. The CPI-W is used for indexing Social Security and 
some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in 
collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasohally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers 
rose 0.2 percent in December, the same as in November. The behavior of each 
of the major groups was also generally the same in both months, with apparel 
prices declining in each, and the other major groups registering moderate 
increases. 


For the 12-month period ended in December, the CPI-U advanced 4.0 
percent. This compares with calendar year increases (December-December) of 
3.9 percent in 1982 and 3.8 percent in 1983 and continued the relatively 
moderate pattern of price movement evident since the slowdown in prices 
began in the fourth quarter of 1981. While the overall increases in the 
past 3 years have been virtually the same, the composition of each has been 


different. In particular, the moderation has become more broadly based in 


each successive year. Declines in energy commodities -- motor fuel, fuel 
oil, coal and bottled gas -- and small increases in grocery store foods and 
shelter had been largely responsible for reducing the 1982 all items 
increase to 3.9 percent. All other items in the CPI, however, posted an 
average increase of 6.6 percent in 1982. By 1984, eneryy commodity prices 
were declining more slowly (down 1.9 percent) and increases for shelter (up 
5.2 percent) and grocery store foods (up 3.6 percent) were somewhat larger 
than in 1982. The averaye increase during 1984 for all other items, 
however, was lowered to only 4.3 percent. 


-more- 
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The food and beverage component registered a 0.3 percent increase in 
December. Grocery store food prices rose 0.2 percent, slightly more than in 
November. A 1.2 percent increase in the index for meats, poultry, fish, and 
eggs more than offset a 1.9 percent decline in fruit and vegetable prices. 
Beef and pork prices advanced substantially more than in recent months, 
while poultry prices turned up in December. Beef and pork prices, which 
declined in 1983, rose 3.8 and 6.0 percent, respectively, in 1984. Poultry 
prices, however, rose only 1.9 percent in 1984 after increasiny 10.2 percent 
in 1983. A sharp decline in fresh veyetable prices in December -- down 6.7 
percent -- more than offset small increases in prices for fresh fruits and 
processed fruits and vegetables. During the past 12 months, fresh vegetable 
prices declined 6.9 percent, while prices for fresh fruits, reflecting the 
effects of the late 1983 freeze, rose 22.6 percent. Among the other grocery 
store food groups, prices for cereal and bakery and dairy products rose 0.6 
and 0.5 percent, respectively, in December. The other two components of the 
food and beveraye component -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- 
rose 0.6 and 0.4 percent, respectively. 


The housing component rose 0.1 percent in December, following a 0.3 
percent increase in November, The index for fuel and other utilities, which 
had registered a small increase in November, declined 0.4 percent in 
December and was responsible for the slowdown. Fuel oi] prices, which 
declined slightly in November, decreased 1.3 percent. Charyes for 
electricity declined 0.5 percent after advancing in November. On the other 
hand, charges for natural yas were unchanged, following declines in each of 
the preceding 3 months. The index for household fuels increased 2.7 percent 
in the 12 months ended in December; fuel oi] prices were unchanged, while 
charges for natural yas rose 0.8 percent and charges for electricity 
increased 5.6 percent. Among other utilities, the cost of telephone 
services, reflecting decreases in local charyes and intrastate toll calls, 
declined U.4 percent in December. Despite this drop, the cost of telephone 
services advanced 9.2 percent in 1984, with a 17.1 percent increase in local 
charges. The other two major housing groups -- shelter and household 
furnishinys and operations -- both recorded the same increase in December as 
in the preceding 2 months. Shelter costs rose 0.4 percent, with renters' 
costs advanciny 0.5 percent, homeowners’ costs 0.4 percent, and maintenance 
and repair costs 0.4 percent. The index for household furnishinys and 
operations rose 0.1 percent. 


The transportation index rose 0.1 percent in December, the same as in 
November. Gasoline prices, which had increased in each of the 3 preceding 
months, decreased 0.7 percent in December. Over the past 12 months, 
yasoline prices have dropped 2.5 percent and are now 13.2 percent below 
their peak level of March 1981. On the other hand, new and used car prices, 
which had declined in November, increased U.2 and 0.4 percent, respectively, 
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in December. In the 12-month period ended in December, new car prices 
increased 2.4 percent and used car prices advanced 7.0 percent. Among other 
automobile expenses, automobile finance charges declined 0.8 percent in 
December, the first drop in 9 months. These charges rose 6.8 percent in 
1984 after declining 7.9 percent in 1983. The index for automobile 
insurance -- up 1.2 percent -- rose substantially for the third consecutive 
month and is 7.9 percent above its level a year ago. The index for public 
transportation cose 0.3 percent in December, reflecting increases in 
intercity bus and train fares of 1.9 and 1.2 percent, respectively. 


The medical care component rose 0.3 percent in December. The index for 
medical care commodities -- prescription drugs, non-prescription drugs, and 
medical supplies -- advanced 0.8 percent in December and 7.6 percent over 
the past 12 months. The cost of medical care services rose 0.2 percent, 
with professional services and hospital rooms up 0.3 and 0.1 percent, 
respectively. The 6.3 percent increase in professional services in 1984 
compares with a 7.6 percent rise in 1983. The over-the-year increase of 
7.4 percent in hospital rooms was the smallest December-to-December rise 
since 1973. 


The index for apparel and upkeep -- down 0.3 percent in December -- 
declined for the second consecutive month. Widespread sale prices, 
particularly for women's and girls’ clothing, were only partially offset by 
a 0.3 percent increase in charges for apparel services. 


The entertainment and other goods and services components rose 0.5 and 
0.4 percent, respectively, in December, about the same as in recent months. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally 
just anges 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers rose 0.2 percent in December, the same as in the CPI-U. In 
the CPI-U, the homeowners’ cost index -- which uses a rental equivalence 
approach -- rose 0.4 percent in December. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which 
is based on house prices, mortgage interest rates, property taxes, property 
insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, also advanced 0.4 percent in 
December, reflecting small-to-moderate increases in all components. 
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A Note on Homeownership Chanyes 


Effective with data for January 1985, the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers (CPI-W) will be changed to incorporate a rental equivalence measure of 
homeownership costs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics announced plans to change the treatment 
of homeownership costs on October 27, 1981. Effective with release of the index for January 
1983, the BLS changed the way homeowner costs are measured in the CPI for All Urban Consumers 
(CPI-U). to rental equivalence. 


The rental equivalence approach calculates homeowner costs of the shelter based on the 
implicit rent owners would have to pay to rent the homes they own. The old method calculated 
homeowner costs as home purchase, mortgage interest costs, property taxes, property insurance 
and maintenance and repair. As with the CPI-U, the new homeownership component will be 
introduced into the CPI-W in such a manner that the indexes using the old and new methodolo- 
gies will be equal in the so-called link month -- December 1984 for the CPI-W. This technical 
procedure has also been used in previous revisions of the CPI. In accordance with historical 
practice, BLS will make available to users, for a 6-month overlap period after the change in 
the official indexes, calculations based on the current treatment of homeownership. In the 
case of the CPI-W, the overlap period will run from January to June 1985. 


Changes in Frequency of Publication for Local Area CPI's to Begin in 1987 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics will improve the sample of urban areas in which it gathers 
prices for monthly preparation of the Consumer Price Index beyinning in 1987. At the same 
time, the Bureau will publish a number of local area CPI's less frequently. 


The changes in publication frequency arise from the requirement to allocate the sample to 
reflect population shifts in the 1980 Census so as to provide the most accurate national CPI 
possible with the funds available. As a result, some local areas will no longer have samples 
sufficient to. permit more frequent publication. 


In addition to the national index for all cities, the Bureau now publishes indexes for 
28 urban areas. In 1987, it will continue to publish indexes for all but one of these 
areas--Northeast Pennsylvania (Scranton-Wilkes-Barre). 


Of the remaining 27 published urban areas, 13 will have a reduction in frequency — 
beginning in 1987. The index for Detroit, currently published monthly, will be published 
‘every other month. Twelve areas now published bimonthly will be compiled on a semiannual 
averaye basis. These areas are: Buffalo-Niagara Falls, NY; Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; 
Kansas City, MO-Kansas City, KS; Milwaukee, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Atlanta, GA; 
Anchorage, AK; Denver-Boulder, CO; Honolulu, HI; Portland-Vancouver, OR-WA; San Diego, CA; and 
Seattle-Tacoma, WA. Also, the Cleveland-Akron-Lorain, OH, indexes will be published in 
even-numbered rather then odd-numbered months. 


Further details are available from BLS. 


# # # 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - DECEMBER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor released the average retail prices for energy and food for December 1984. 
These average prices are collected by the BLS in conjunction with the Consumer 


Price Index. 


The average prices for all types of gasoline decreased 1.4 cents per gallon to a level of 
$1.179. The December prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.109; unleaded regular, 
$1.193; and unleaded premium, $1.354. In the 28 cities for which gasoline prices are 
published, ©.-° prices for all types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu and lowest 
in Kansas City. 


The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oi] declined 0.4 cents per gallon to $1.085. In the 
19 cities for which fuel oil prices are published , the price per gallon averaged 
highest in Chicago and lowest in Pittsburgh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 kwh was $38.626, 30.9 cents lower than in November. The price 
for 40 therms was $27.154, 6.6 cents lower than in November. The price for 100 therms 
was $61.847, 47.0 cents lower than in November. 


Food 


In December 1984, United States average food prices increased for 47 items, decreased for 32 
items, and remained unchanged for 3 items. 


Cereal and Bakery Products: Average prices were higher for six items and lower for three 
items. The largest change was a 3.8 cents increase in the price of salted soda crackers. 


Meats, Poultry, Fish, and Eggs: Of the 27 items, 19 had higher prices and 8 had lower 
prices. Rib roast, U.S. Choice, bone-in had the largest increase--10.9 cents higher. 


Dairy Products: Six of the eight items showed price increases, one item decreased, and one 
item remained unchanged. The largest increase was a 3.5 cents rise in natural fruit flavored 
yogurt. American processed cheese prices declined 1.4 cents this month. 


Fruits and Vegetables: Of the 23 items, 13 items showed price decreases and 10 items had 
price increases. The largest decline was a 15.7 cents fall in the price of green onions 
(scallions). Green snap beans had the largest price increase advancing 16.6 cents. 


Other Foods at Home: Of the 15 items, seven items had price decreases, six items showed price 
increases, and two items were unchanged. Potato chips had the greatest price decrease---down 
1.2 cents. The largest increase was a 4.6 cents rise in regular plain instant coffee. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN DECEMBER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.8 percent from November 
to December, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. This increase 
stemmed from a 0.7 percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.3 percent 
increase in averare weekly hours which were partially offset by a 0.2 percent 
increase in consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for 'Irban 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 


Data on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports 
of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and 
part-time workers holding production.or nonsupervisory jobs are included. 
Real average weekly earnings are calculated. by adjusting earnings in 
current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Average weekly earnings increased by 3.8 percent between December of 
1983 and 1984 as a result of a 3.8 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings; average weekly hours were unchanged over the year. After 
adjustment for a 3.5 percent increase in the CPI-W over the same period, 
real average weekly earnings increased 0.2 percent. Before adjustment for 


seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, average weekly earnings were 
$300.69 in December 1984, compared with $289.68 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power 
increased by 0.4 percent from November to December. Compared with a year 


earlier, the HEI decreased by 0.2 percent. The HEI 
excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying wage 
rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry 


employment shifts. 


# # # 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The nationwide Veterans' Employment and Training Service (VETS) of the 
U.S. Department of Labor oversees a number of veteran-related programs, 
including services provided by the federal-state employment service and aid 
under the veterans’ reemployment rights program. 


# # # 


The U.S. Department of Labor's Veterans' Employment and Training Service 
(VETS) administers programs under Title IV, Part C, of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), designed to meet job-related needs of service-connected 
disabled veterans, veterans of the Vietnam Era, and veterans recently separated 
from military service. 


# # # 


The Women in Nontraditional Careers (WINC) program of the U.S. Labor 
Department's Women's Bureau is designed to create awareness among young women 
of the many career options available to them and to encourage choices which 
will enhance their personal and economic futures. 


# # # 
Dissemination of information about women's participation in the labor 
force and about programs to expand women's employment opportunities is a 
significant activity of the U.S. Department of Labor's Women's Bureau. 


# # #- 











